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I remember Godfrey Talbot, B.B.C. chief in the
Mediterranean, describing to me the battle of Cas-
sino. We had driven together from Rome to see Alex-
ander at Caserta and I had passed through Cassino
again. "I shall never forget it," Talbot said as we stood
on the same hill from which he had watched the actual
battle. "I have seen nothing in this whole war like
the charge of the Gurkhas. It was a most fantastic sight.
They just died like flies as they crawled up the sides
of the hill in face of German fire. What a sight it was!"
I remember the field marshal himself, who was the
quintessence of dignity though shy as a thoroughbred
race horse, telling me of the Indians who had fought
under him. I heard from General Mark W. Clark, who
then commanded the Fifteenth Army Group, that
"without the Indians the situation might have been
serious." I met several British and American war cor-
respondents, soldiers, officers, generals, who did not stint
themselves in their praise of the Indians. Even the peo-
ple of Italy, who had tasted defeat at Indian hands,
looked upon my countrymen with awe and respect.
I remember many instances, small though they may
be, which made me realize how the name of my coun-
try was held in respect in the outside world. Then I
used to feel childishly proud that I too came from
India.
For instance, as my jeep passed through little Italian
towns, the townspeople on reading the word INDIA
painted on the front would draw the attention of
others to it. That word had some meaning for the
Italians. Our ambassadors in khaki had taught them the
meaning of that word. It stood for dignity and self-
respect; it was the name of a country whose men, even